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him from winning the perfect confidence of any section
of his colleagues: despair that an opportunity which
might never recur had slipped from his grasp. Event
so pressed on event, the dissolution of the State
advanced with such giant strides, that what could be
done to-day might be impossible to-morrow. Even if
at the eleventh hour the king should place himself in
his hands, could he hope to save the Monarchy by the
mere force of his genius, after the executive had been
disarmed and paralysed, after the last vestiges of sub-
ordination had vanished from the army, the last loyal
prejudice from the hearts of the people ?

Never, perhaps, was Mirabeau greater than at this
moment. The blow which shattered his ambition
neither shook his firmness nor deprived him of the
entire possession of his faculties. He once more
ascended the tribune, and with admirable readiness and
self-control again pleaded a cause which, as the sarcastic
irony of his conclusion shows, he well knew to be
hopeless. It could not be, he said, that the member
who brought forward such a motion wished to imply
that a good minister was not to be found among the
chosen men of the nation. Nor could he mean that
because a citizen had been able to win the confidence
of the people he therefore must necessarily be unworthy
of the confidence of the monarch. After the Assembly
had solemnly declared all citizens equally eligible to all
employments and offices, were they to except from this
equality those twelve hundred deputies who had been
honoured by the suffrages of a great people 1 or was the
mover convinced that the ministry and the Assembly
ought to be so divided and opposed to each other that